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EXERCISES OF INDIANA YEARLY 
1882. 


At the meetings for worship on First-day 
we had seasons of refreshment. The Gospel 
was preached, and we were instructed, com- 
forted and strenghtened thereby. The uni- 
versality and tenderness of the parental care 
of God for his creature man was pointed out and 
illustrated, and how his law has ever been 
adapted to the capacity and circumstances of 
those to whom it was given—how every ra- 
tional creaturein every age has known for 
himself of God’s law to his own soul, obedience 
to which has blessed him and wrought his sal- 
vation. All were affectionately invited to 
this obedience, and precious longings for the 
pure kingdom of peace were awakened. 


Under a sense of sympathy for some who 
are not yet quite free from a dependence upon 
the outward blood and sacrifice, the true and 
saving sacrifice was pointed out, which is the 
giving up of our own will to the Divine will, 
in obedience to the universal and pleading 
invitation of the Most High; my son, my 
daughter, give me thy heart. 


On Second-day the reading of the epistles 
from other Yearly Meetings increased our 
love for our fellow-workers and friends in 
other parts of the vineyard, and expressions 
in some of the epistles of the fatherly care 
extended to First-day schools by some of the 
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Yearly Meetings were grateful to the feelings 
of many of us. 

A reply by the President of the United 
States to the memorial sent him by our last 
Yearly Meeting recalled the sorrow which 
overshadowed the nation a year ago, and 
strengthened our purpose to deal in bold faith- 
fulness and in the spirit of love with those 
in authority in our government, as occasions 
arise and and truth may direct. 

On Third-day, when the queries were taken 
up, it was felt this was a time for self-exami- 
nation; that each, forgetting the faults of 
others, should go as with a lighted candle in- 
to the closet of his own heart, see if aught 
was amiss there, and if so, seek purification, 
first of all, at home. 


When it was confessed that some tale-bear- 
ing and detraction had occured pertinent 
counsel was given, and the truth of the apos- 
tle’s declaration was set forth, that “if any 
man among you seem to be religious, and 
bridleth not his tongue, that man’s religion 
is vain.” The subject and manner of dealing 
with offenders was much dwelt upon. That it 
should be done seasonably implies that wis- 
dom should be exercised, under the spirit of 
pure love, to know when the right time is, 
though years of waiting be required. When 
the offender’s own best feelings are awake ; 
when the renewings of the gentle admonitions 
of the pleading voice of the soul’s Friend 
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shall have made their divine impressions, and 
longings for reconciliation with God and the 
fellowship of pure and loving men shall be 
aroused in his soul—then is the time for iove's 
effective labor. And let us not forget young 
families and young Friends who begin to 
manifest indifference to meetings and to our 
testimonies. Cultivate the spirit of love in 
yourselves, so that you can pay them frequent 
friendly visits; take an interest in their 
affairs and in their temporal and spiritual 
success; preach to them much more with 
oaener and kindness than with words, and 
a shall reap the fruit of your labor to the 
uilding up of our Society. 

By way of commending our Society,a Friend 
pointed out its purely democratic character 
and the lightness of its pecuniary burdens ; 
that all positions in it are free to be occupied 
by any member, male or female; that every 
field of labor is alike open to all, without re- 
gard to age or sex, and that it accomplishes 
more effective good in proportion to its money 
outlay than any other. 

The sad intelligence was received of the 
death of Jesse T. Butterworth, one of our de- 
voted members, who through his whole life 
had been a bright example of our Christian 
profession; and the Meeting did not hold the 
usual sitting on Fourth-day afternoon, in order 
that Friends might have the opportunity of 
attending his funeral. 

On Fourth-day, at the meeting for worship, 
the oneness of God, faith and baptism were 
dwelt upon, and the true baptism pointed out 
which is the purification of the inner man 
through the ministrations and anointing pow- 
er of the spirit of truth in the soul, which, 
like the leaven in the three measures of meal, 
brings all to its own likeness and nature. 

The reasonable character of pure religion 
and practical Christiaaity, as understood by 
us, was referred to and illustrated. As the 
direct and practical education of modern times 
surpasses oe bombastic and purposeless scho- 
lasticisms of the middle ages, so the prac- 
tical saving nature and purpose of true reli- 
gion exceeds by far that which consists in 
forms, ceremonies, rituals and mysteries. ‘The 
former tends to invite belief and faithfulness ; 
the latter, to promote in the minds of thinking 
men skepticism and infidelity. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SCRAP NO. 15.—DISCOURAGEMENTS. 


There are times in our individual ex- 
perience when discouragements come in upon 
us as a flood and sweep across our paths, threat- 
ening to overwhelm and lift our feet off of the 
sure foundation. But blessed is he who is 
found so watching against such an emergency 


|as to maintain his integrity, still trusting in 
that Sufficiency which can and will say to the 
boisterous waves, “Peace, be still.” 

Among the various discouragements that 
beset the Christian’s path, and which are 
often productive of sad results, some arise 
from an over sensitive organization, which 
causes us to magnify our difficulties or frail- 
ties, making us feel we are less favored or less 
| worthy than our neighbor, and under this 
pressure we give way and fail to go “over to 
the other side,” where, if we numbered our 
blessings, we would find them to be many. 

Another discouragement comes to us from 
without, and we are found stumbling at the 
faults of others. We see an almost general 
willingness to give ear to and take part in 
the spreading of rumors prejudicial to the 
standing or good name of a fellow probationer. 
“Report and I will report,” is the practical 
language of many. 

This departure from under the influence of 
gospel love, being sometimes made by high 
professors, acts as a discouragement or as a 
stone of stumbling to those who stand by— 
often the young and tender and inexperienced, 
who cannot readily distinguish nor make due 
allowance for this remnant of creaturely frail- 
ty in those who profess a submission to divine 
government. 

We find in the scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment many cautions not to offend one of these 
little ones, either in word or deed. Hence, 
the need that we watch earnestly lest we in- 
advertantly place a block of stumbling in the 
way of such, weakening their faith in that 
ever present Power, which is abundantly able 
to keep us from falling either on the right 
hand or on the left. 

Some reader may ask, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” Yes, to a certain extent thou art. 
Few are so isolated as to stand entirely inde- 
pendent of their neighbor. Our influence for 
good or evil is felt more or less sensibly by 
those around us, ministering encouragement 
or discouragement according as our every-day 
life and our profession harmonize, and we are 
individually accountable for the effect of that 
influence, whether immediately or remotely 
exercised. Hence, there is need that we 
observe the caution to walk circumspectly, 
lest we place a block of stumbling or cause 
of offence in a brother’s way. 

By keeping, through watchfulness, a steady 
rein upon the growing tendency to criticise 
and talk about our neighbors’ actions and 
failings, we come under a government which 
not only prevents our injuring others, but 
which greatly helps ourselves, by keeping us 
within the gospel rule of “doing unto others 
as we would have them do unto us.” We all 
need this help. We all need to remember 
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the caution to watch earnestly that we place 

no occasion of stumbling or cause of discour- 

agement in a brother’s way. J.J 
Phila., Tenth mo., 1882. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ UNION FOR PHILANTHROPIC WORK. 


This organization is the outgrowth of a 
movement originating in Illinois Yearly Meet- 
ing and known as the “ Illinois Proposition,” 
having for its object the co-operation of the 
seven Yearly Meetings, through their repre- 
sentative committees or by delegates, “to 
promote a higher standard in all humanita- 
rian interests, and to promulgate the same in 
our own Society and elsewhere.” 

As the reader may recall, the “ Proposition” 
was laid before the several Yearly Meetings 
successively, and committees appointed in 
each to take the matter into consideration. 
In every case a very decided feeling was 
manifested in favor of co-operation, yet not 
sufficiently pronounced in some to warrant 
the committees to unite therewith. Event- 
ually Ohio, Indiana, and Baltimore reported 
favorably, and at the last session of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting delegates from the four 
Yearly Meetings held a conference, at which 
an organization was effected and much pre- 
liminary work entered upon. The conference 
adjourned to meet at Waynesville, Ohio, on 
Sixth-day, the 22d of Ninth month. 

Pursuant to adjournment the delegates met. 
Letters were read from Prof. Magill, of 
Swarthmore College, Pa., and from Robert S. 
Haviland, of New York, expressing unity 
with the organization and regretting inability 
to participate at this time. 

Two papers were read upon “ Prison Re- 
form,” calling forth much interchange of 
views and suggestions upon this subject, and 
much concern in reference to the care of fe- 
male prisoners, it being the decided opinion 
that suitable women should be employed to 
have charge of such, also to be in attendance 
at police stations to look after the women 
brought thither, where in many instances a 
better understanding of their peculiar cir- 
cumstances or conditions wouldaid materially 
in correct judgment as to the course of action 
to be pursued. 

At this meeting a committee was appointed 
to select a name for the organization and to 
suggest regular committees and the names of 
two Friends to serve as clerks. 

At a subsequent meeting the committee re- 
ported having united in a proposition that 
the organization be called “ Friends’ Union 
for Philanthropic Work.” Mercy J. Griffith 
and Lydia C. Stabler were united with to 
serve as clerks, 

A number of essays prepared for the occa- 





sion were read, calling forth lively expres- 
sions as the several topics introduced by them, 
were considered. The one on “Compulsory 

Education” was of especial interest. The 

power of education to prevent crime was ac- 

knowledged, not the education of the schools 

only, but industrial education—taking the 

youth out of idleness and from the corners of 
the streets, gathering them in under compe- 

tent instructors, and as far as possible sur- 

rounding them with good, home-like influ- 

ences. Children living in the atmosphere of 

crime learn to commit crimes and believe it 

is right to prey upon the wealthy and educa- 
ted classes. Take them away for a few years 

and let them know there is something better 

than crime, and they may turn from the low, 

contaminating influences into which they were 

born and make useful citizens. 

The present methods of institutional life 
and the industrial training they afford were 
spoken of, and it was felt that there should be 
more home life in all these, that if it is right 
to gather the children into these places it 
must be the duty of the State in which they 
are established to see that the children are 
trained to perform useful work, and it is our 
duty to examine the matter and use our in- 
fluence to correct the mistakes that have been 
made, This question, like the one on prison 
work, opens our eyes to see just what there is 
to be done. Let our Committee on Educa- 
tion examine institutions already established, 
get information —as anything strong and 
clear is found, make it your own. We must 
go into this work as learners wanting to know, 
and we will be well received. In this way 
the knowledge we desire will be gained. The 
field is a very broad one and, it was suggest- 
ed, is not entirely confined to the pauper and 
criminal classes. There is a tendency to run 
into grooves—we must avoid this. The mat- 
ter of education is to be regarded from all 
points. The children of the wealthy often 
come out of school educated, yet knowing 
nothing that is absolutely useful, and are al- 
most as unprofitable to the State as the pau- 
per class; and it is trom the improvidence and 
dissipation of these that the criminal classes 
receive many recruits. Let us encourage use- 
ful employment for all as the great safeguard 
against wrong doing. 

The instance was cited of a benevolent wo- 
man of Indiana prevailing upon the commis- 
sioners of a county poor house in that State 
to let her have the pauper children. They 
were gathered, thirty in number, into one 
family, the older ones were sent to the public 
schools, and the younger were taught ina 
kindergarten, all kinds of household and out- 
door work receiving attention. 

At a late county fair a very interesting dis- 
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play from this establishment was exhibited, 
showing what may he done by such children 
when properly and kindly cared for. 

All the sessions of the Union were marked 
bya roe and earnest purpose to labor in the 
several branches of humanitarian work with 
diligence—making opportunities to be helpful 
in every branch of moral reform that is now 
claiming the sympathy and co-operation of 
enlightened minds in this and in other coun- 
tries. Friends were in attendance from the 
Yearly Meetings of New York and Philadel- 
phia, and by invitation participated in the 
discussions, 

When the other Yearly Meetings shall see 
the way open to unite in this organization the 
Society of Friends will be in a position to use 
its influence in behalf of moral reforms—for 
the freedmen, the Indians, and the increasing 
list of offenders against the peace and safety 
of society in a way that will command the 
respectful attention of those in authority. In 
union there is strength is an old motto, but 
one that embodies a great truth. L.J.R. 

Tenth month 19th. 


—— —__+—em 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


SPIRITUAL LIFE AND SPIRITUAL DEATH. 


In 1st Corinthians, 15th chap., 22d verse, 
we find this declaration of Paul: “For as in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive.” This is understood by many to 
mean that by Adam’s transgression in the 
garden of Eden all the generations of men 
that follow are placed under a penalty of sin. 
At the period this doctrine was promulgated 
the Mosaic account of the creation of the 
world, which, according to the book of Gene- 
sis, was accomplished in six days, was believed 
literally ; but since that time the rocks have 
risen up in testimony, and geology has deliv- 
ered us from this error. Furthermore, it is 
proved to the satisfaction of many minds that 
the creation of man cannot be literally taken 
as it stands in the same narrative. If we are 
obliged to take the story of the creation of 
Adam as a figure, then sin by Adam loses its 
literal meaning; but even as it stands in the 
letter it confirms a belief in universal salva- 
tion, for it says all shall be made alive in 
Christ. 

Let us think of Adam as representing the 
ego, or will power, of each individual that is 
born into the world, and infancy as the state of 
irresponsible happiness, or his condition in the 
garden of Eden, having in him the tendency 
to disobey as well as the impulse to obey. 
When the law is made known to his mind he 
is no longer an irresponsible being ; he is now 
governed by command, “thou shalt,” and 
“thou shalt not,” a law of conscience, whether 
he ever heard of Moses and the ten com- 
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mandments or not. The law says, “in the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” which 
has been construed into a curse upon Jabor, 
though the necessity for work has proved to 
be one of man’s greatest blessings, in lifting 
him from the savage to the civilized condi- 
tion. So we find this Adam nature toiling 
for his daily bread, not muscular exertion 
which is to bring material food, but anxiety 
and striving and endless labor to lift the 
weight of condemnation. He makes cove- 
napts—I will serve the Lord if He will bless 
me. Always asking a blessing, for he has 
not yet come to that higher faith which can 
trust all things to God, knowing that what- 
soever is right will be given. Thus he strug- 
gles on, making covenants and breaking them, 
until he realizes that of himself he can do 
nothing ; then there is a giving up of the will, 
a cessation of the force that has carried him 
thus far, or the death of Adam. Now comes 
into life the power that is to govern,— Christ, 
the spiritual life, and here the future govern- 
ment of this regenerated man is to rest. Of 
this ]saiah prophecied, “ Unto us a child is 
born, unto us a son is given, and the govern- 
ment shal] be upon his shoulder; and his 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace.” 

This is the second birth which Jesus ex- 
plained to Nicodemus: “ Except a man be 
born again he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.” The necessity of the subjection of the 
natural man to the spirit of God is also illus- 
trated in the answer of Jesus to the young 
man who asked, “What good thing shal] I do 
that I may inherit eternal life?” Jesus re- 
commended him first, to obey the law, for in 
every one’s experience Moses precedes Christ. 
The young man had been faithful in all these 
requirements. “AI] these things have I kept 
from my youth up; what Jack yet?” Then 
the command was given, “sell all thou hast,” 
give up thy faith in thy own attainments ; 
they rest on outward things. But he turned 
away sorrowful ; the sacrifice was too great, 
and in seeking to save that which was life to 
him he lost the higher life. It has long been 
taught that the death referred to is the cessa- 
tion of the animal life,and that the rewards 
of the just will follow that event; but of the 
future we know but little, while the present is 
ours to enjoy, to fill with the peace and love 
which follow the fulfillment of the highest 
law. “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness,” said the blessed Jesus. 
Seek the heaven that is here and now, trust- 
ing in the Almighty Power that brought us 
hither to convey us whithersoever He will at 
the end of time. W. H. 

Tenth month, 1882. 
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THE EVILS OF TOBACCO. 

A number of benevolent and public spirit- 
ed citizens of Boston, Mass.,including several 
physicians, have addressed the following to 
the teachers of Boston : 

“We are convincéd that a serious and 
imminent peril is threatening our social and 
domestic as well as our national life in the 
increasing use of tobacco among children. 
People generally are not yet awake to the 
magnitude of the danger. Their indifference 
springs partly from ignorance of the extent 
to which the habit of smoking prevails among 
children, and partly from ignorance of the ter- 
rible effects of tobacco upon the undeveloped 
bodies and minds of the young. We therefore 
appeal for help to the teachers of the city— 
the men and women to whon, in so large a 
degree, the direction of the public morals is en- 
trusted. We ask them to put forth all the 
power of their influence and authority in op- 
position to this terrible evil, which we know 
they deplore, and which we are convinced 
they can more effectually grapple with than 
can any other body of people in the commu- 
nity. In addressing teachers it is not neces- 
sary for us either to adduce proofs that the 
evil is increasing, or to enlarge upon the 
physiological effects of tobacco on the child’s 
system. We wish, therefore, simply to make 
a direct personal appeal to every teacher in 
the city for aid in carrying on this conflict, 
which must naturally be a hard and anxious 
one. Teachers, will you help us? We hold 
the teacher’s office second only to that of 
parent. Children are placed in your hands, 
day after day, with perfect trust and confi- 
dence. We know that in many instances the 
labor of a wise and loving teacher has 
brought forth fruit when we have almost been 
ready to despair, and we believe that, if you 
will give to this matter of the use of tobacco 
@ more prominent place in your instruction, 
you will effect an incalculable good. We ask 
you to do so for the sake of our children, 
for the sake of manhood and womanhood, 
for the sake of God.” 





How Truk it is that, till God speaks to the 
heart of man, man cannot understand the 
language of God which is uttered around 
him, and over him, and beneath him! As 
there are times when we stand in the midst 
of Nature as if we were in a church, when a 


joyful song of praise is springing from each 


breast, and we cannot help but sing also, 
being drawn into the stream of devotion, and 
carried along with it, so at other times how 
mute all creation seems to us, as though all 
pursued its way alone without a hand in 
heaven to guide it! All depends upon whether 
God speaks iv us.—Tholuck. 





| For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MITRA OR MITHRA. 


Mithra or Mithras (Sanscrit Mitra) was a 
deity worshiped by the ancient Persians, re- 
garded as the god of the day, or of the light. 
He was believed to preside over the move- 
ments and influence of the heavenly bodies, 
including the five planets and the sun and 
moon. He was the mediator between man 
and the supreme deity, and the primary signi- 

| fication of the Sanscrit Mitra is a friend, and 
Mithra would seem to be the representative of 
light as the friend of mankind, and as the 
mediator between earth and heaven. 

In the time of the emperors the worship of 
Mithra was extensively introduced into Italy 
and other parts of the Roman empire. He is 
usually represented: as a handsome young 
man, seated or kneeling on a bull, into which 
he is thrusting the sacrificial knife; at his side 
are the evening and morning star, and near 
at hand a dog, a lion and other animals, the 
signification of which is at present very im- 
perfectly understood. 

A translation of a hymn to Mitra from the 
Rig Ved is taken from Keary’s Outlines of 
Primitive Belief. It gives a glimpse of the 
high spiritual conceptions not far from the 
loftiest to which our Aryan ancestors attained 
in the pre-historic ages. 

‘To man comes Mitra down in friendly con- 
verse, 

Mitra it was who fixed the earth and hea- 

ven; 

Unslumbering, mankind he watches over, 

To Mitra, then, your fuil libations pour. 


Oh, may the man forever more be blessed 

Who thee, Aditya, serves by ancient law! 

Sheltered by thee, no death him touch, no 
sadness, 

No power oppress him, neither far nor near. 

From sickness free, rejoicing in our strength 

And our stout limbs upon the round of earth; 

The ordinance of Aditya duly following: 

So stand we ever in the guard of Mitra. 

Most dear is Mitra, high in heaven, 

Born for our gracious king, and widely ruling, 

Oh, stand we ever in his holy favor 

Enjoying high and blessed happiness. 

Yea, great is Mitra, humbly to be worshiped 

To man descending, to his singer gracious, 

Then let us pour to him, the high Aditya, 

Upon the flame a faithful offering.”’ 


The strong resemblance between the primi- 
tive ideas of different races in regard to the 
creative and governing powers of the universe 
has ever been regarded as evidence of the 
unity of the human race. We very much 
question if these worshippers of Mithra were 
not cognizant of that “ Light which lighteneth 
every man who cometh into the world,” which 
they understood as the mediator or connect- 
ing link between the human and the divine. 


S. R. 
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From the Christian Register. 
GIVEN TO HOSPITALITY. 

" ange angears if says some modern writer, 
“went out with the candles.” If that were 
indeed true, if the mild beams of the coal-oil 
lamp, and the brighter, flickering ray of the 
gas-jet banished the guest from our fire-side, 
what will be the result of the brilliant elec- 
tric glare that reveals our most sacred nooks? 
If beneath its pitiless blaze we are to sit alone 
by our gilded steam radiators, then welcome 
would be a return to the blazing log, the tal- 
low dip, and the dim light where friends sat 
in a gloaming, prolonged for hours after the 
sun had as behind the western hills. 

Hospitality is not a lost grace, though in 
form and feature it has changed. There is no 
longer occasion for every house to be an inn. 
The old-time tavern has rehabilitated and re- 
named itself, and in the modern hotel is un- 
failing entertainment for man and beast. 
Homes are still open for guests, and probably 
more expense is incurred on their behalf than 
ever before. Houses are still built with at 
least one “ upper chamber ” reserved for the 
gucst-room. 

Yet, after all, there is something of the 
sweet old charm that fails. Though guests are 
welcomed and caterers employed, though 
tables groan with costly viands and bloom in 
beauty beneath the excessive light that 
twinkles again in crystal and silver, how hard 
it is to find a home “ given to hospitality !” 
It is not the costly surroundings, the occasio- 
nal feast, but the habitual atmosphere that 
marks a home as hospitable. _It is the table 
at which an unannounced guest may find at 
any meal a ready welcome; the library in 
which the friend may browse undisturbed by 
any one to “entertain” him; the simple 
chamber where one may feel at home,.un- 
awed by a magnificence he fears to mar. 

What gives the charm to the delightful 
tale of Baucis and Philemon? Not the plain 
home and the meagre fare, but a boundless 
hospitality that the gods themselves were glad 
to share. 

Hospitality means more than the mere 
feeding or lodging of a guest. The very word 
itself implies a friend. Yet, in this hurrying, 
bustling world, how many friends there 
are who are never known to each other 
by “the breaking of bread,” who know noth- 
ing of each other’s family life. Open hearts 
should make open homes, where all that we 
are and all that we have should be at the 
service of our friends, The guest should come 
or go with freedom, sharing our real life, un- 
hindered and unhindering. The coming and 
going of many friend+, the interchange of 
counsel, opinion, or chat, make eras in our 


every-day life. Every added friend adds a | tot 


new and increasing ripple to life, as a stone 
cast into. clear water makes endless waves. 
The hospitable house broadens out till it finds 
interests in all the globe. The children grow- 
ing up in its atmosphere breathe a life that 
destroys all narrow thought. They become 
public-spirited, philanthropic, great-hearted. 

If we seek for those who may most truly be 
said to be given to hospitality, we do not find 
them alone in marble houses and behind 
“brown stone fronts.” It is rather among 
those who, haying little to give, share freely 
that little with those they love. Those who 
have been much among the poor are always 
struck with the ungrudging hospitality they 
show to one another. There is an increasing 
spirit of benevolence in the land. It shows 
itself in many ways,—in churches, in chari- 
table institutions, in money for various ob- 
jects ; but there is yet room for the growth of 
a true hospitality, which is the kindness of 
friend to friend. 

Among all the opportunities for its exer- 
cise which come with the coming weeks, none 
is more within the reach of many than the 
friendly reception of city children to country 
homes. How numerous are these homes, 
scattered through this beautiful New Eng- 
land,—homes not rich, not grand. where, if 
the true spirit of hospitality reigned, the 


door would be flung open wide, and to these _ 


panting city children the call would be, 
“Come in.” For genuine hospitality does 
not confine itself to equals in social circles, 
to displaying courtesies to distinguished 
guests, to welcoming congenial friends to 
one’s own hearthstone, but to emulating the 
boundless hospitality of the Lord who 
— a table for the very ravens when 
they cry, and shelters the very foxes from 
the storm. 

I po think that we break almost all our 
resolutions not to do wrong, while we keep a 
large proportion of our resolutions that we 
will do what is right. Habit, which is the 
power by which evil rules us, is only strong 
in a vacant life. It is the empty, swept, and 
garnished house to which the devils come 
back to hold still higher revel. And, even 
if we could resist the evil by merely holding 
out against it, still should we not be like cas- 
tles protecting themselves, but conquering 
and enriching no country around their walls ? 
Some people seem to be here in the world 
just on their guard all the while, always so. 
afraid of doing wrong that they never do 
anything really right. They do not add to 
the world’s moral force, as the man who, by 
constant watchfulness over his own health, just 
keeps himself from dying, contributes nothing 
he world’s vitality.— Phillips Brooks. 
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CANON WILBERFORCE. 


At the great Crystal Palace féte of the 
Church of England Temperance Society on 
the 4th of Seventh month, Canon Wilberforce 
had the Christian hardihood to denounce the 
leasing of church property for saloon or pub- 
lic house purposes in the following strong lan- 
guage : 

“Now I have something very disagreeable 
to say. I mean to say it, and I mean to ask 
the reporters to put it down. I have it here 
in print, and it is this, that this great Church 
of England, to which I belong, 7s the greatest 
owner of public house property of any corpora- 
tion in the whole of England at this moment. 


It is stated that on the lands of the Bishop of 


London there is one public house called the 
‘Hero of Waterloo,’ of which the returns are 
£10,000 a year. Where does it all come 
from? The hard-earned wages of the work- 
ing classes; and if we as clergymen are com- 
missioned to do anything at all it is to stand 
by the side of the working classes against the 
temptations that are put before them. It is 
asserted that when the lease of a public house 
falls into the possession of the ecclesiastical 
commissioners they have it valued by a pro- 
fessional valuer to see whether the rental can 
be increased, and the church will also grant 
ground leases for the erection of a public 
house, as may be seen on the Paddington 
estate.” 

Later he has addressed a letter embodying 
these statements to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, in which he says: 

“I am not unaware of the difficulties of re- 
pairing the past. The sight of my own glebe 
studded, by consent of the ecclesiastical com- 
sioners, with drink shops; the knowledge that 
some of the income of my own incumbency 
is derived from this very source saddens and 
humbles me; but the future is yet in our 
hands; the method which I have adopted with 
much blessing in the case of my own glebe is 
that of refusing to sign any lease, whether ap- 
proved by the commissioners or not, without 
a rigorous clause excluding the sale of alco- 
holic drinks; and this action, so far from de- 
preciating the value of the house property on 
the land, has rather enhanced it.”—Law and 
Order. 





OrteEN the water that is enclosed in a glass 
vessel appears to the unaided eye clear and 
pure. But if a ray of bright light suddenly 
strikes the vessel and illuminates it, we at 
once discover impurities which had before 
escaped our notice. So our sins have many 
hiding places, which conceal them from 
the natural conscience. And we should ask 
light from God, a clear, heavenly illumina- 
tion, that we may find them out. 





_ CORRESPONDENCE. 


RESPECTED FRIENDs: I was much pleased 


with the selection in last week’s Friends’ In- 





telligencer—* How to read the Bible.” 

While I agree with what is said concerning 
the fourth Gospel historically, yet Friends 
have ever viewed this record as the “ spiritual 
gospel.” It was in this sense that it was form- 
ulated by the Church, and in this sense alone 
can it be understood. When Christ comes to 
be formed in us, then we see the spiritual 
beauty of this record. It was written by the 
esoteric to the esoteric; and in no other pro- 
duction is the language of Paul more appro- 
priate, viz.: “The letter killeth, but the ‘spirit’ 
giveth life.” D. N. 





CHICAGO, Tenth mo. 16th, 1882. 


EsTEEMED Epirors: I rejoice to see by 
the reports of the Quarterly Conferences, in 
Friends’ Intelligencer of Tenth mo. 14th, that 
the Temperance work is taking such practical 
shape. People everywhere seem to be looking 
around them and asking, “ What is the true 
condition of things? and what is the remedy 
for alk this evil that we find? Is there anything 
laid upon ME to do? Is there any one among 
my acquaintances whose opinion is wrong 
upon this subject, and how can I influence 
him to see the matter in its true light?” 

This individual labor seems especially im- 
portant in those States where the question 
may soon be submitted to the votes of the 
people. If each one will cultivate the ground 
immediately around him, very thorough work 
may be done. It is truly the “little drops of 
water” that “ make the mighty ocean,” and it 
is in this faithful way that the mass will be- 
come leavened. 

The practice of asking questions to be an- 
swered by a paper in a future meeting seems 
to me especially worthy of commendation to 
other Meetings or societies engaged in con- 
sideration of the subject, particularly such 
pertinent questions as “ What are the duties 
of a good citizen in relation to the present 
condition of our country with regard to the 
subject of Temperance?” The answer no 
doubt will tend to arouse and enlighten, and 
this active interest in the general welfare will 
react and broaden and deepen our own char- 
acters. 
The following little poem by Lydia H. 
Tilton, read at the recent annual meeting of 
the W. C. T. U., in Washington, voices a 
truth in behalf of those who are sometimes 
called to labor outside their own cherished 
homes: 

They are not most at home who stay 

Beside the hearth forever ; 
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The heart and not the absent hands 
The home ties hold or sever. 

And they who guard for other homes 
The bliss themselves have tasted, 
Hold far too dear love’s priceless gold 

To let it e’er be wasted. 


We do not fear, then, for your home, 
We know, because you love it, 
A thousand hearts unite to pray 
That angels watch above it. 
All Christian life is richer for 
Broad duties well attended ; 
And light from many a rescued home 
With your home life is blended. 
ak. 
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Corrections.—In reporting the proceed- 
ings of the General Conference, the name of 
one of the clerks was left out. The clerks 
are Joseph A. Bogardus and Anna C. Starr. 
Also, in No. 36, 1st page 2d column, read the 
22d of Ninth mo., instead of Tenth mo. 


Dr. Henry T. Child, 634 Race street, will 
receive contributions for the Kansas refugees, 
and if notified will call for any packages de- 
signed for these suffering people. 





Goop TrpinGs For THE AFFLICTED.—The 
Monthly Register calls attention to the fact 
that all the advantages of the school in this 
city for the oral instruction of deaf mutes are 
offered free to the poor. This, school, which 
is a branch of the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, is located at the S. E. 
corner of 17th and Chestnut streets. All 
persons visiting among the indigent poor and 
finding children thus deprived of the means 
of coming into intellectual contact with their 
fellow-creatures should spread the glad tidings 
of this wonderful method of supplementing 
the deaf ear, and unloosing the fettered tongue. 

The oral method for deaf mutes, by which 
they are, in a measure, practically restored to 
the benefits of hearing and speech, through 
instruction in articulation and lip-reading, 
can'no longer be looked upon as an experi- 
ment. So much of success has attended the 
intelligent and persistent efforts in this direc- 
tion that no parent who has a deaf-mute child 
should feel excused from the duty of placing 
it under training; and no one who has the 
oversight of the indigent ought to neglect to 
co-operate in the noble effort of the Society 


for Organizing Charities to gather every deaf* 
mute child in our city and place it under in- 
struction. 

Emma Garrett, of the Oral School at 17th 
and Chestnut streets, at a recent monthly 
meeting of the Assembly, illustrated with a 
class of four boys the method adopted in 
teaching, and very much interested the audi- 
ence on that occasion. She pleaded strongly 
for the Oral system, and claimed that experi- 
ence proves that to the mass of the deaf children 
of ordinary intellect and perfect vocal organs, 
speech can be given, and by correct lip-read- 
ing they may be enabled to acquire an edu- 
cation. 


Insaniry.—Our times are favored above 
all former times, in that those who are suffer- 
ing from one of the most terrible calamities 
to which intelligent beings are liable, in- 
sanity, may now receive unremitted care in 
suitable institutions till restored or till 
life closes. In our own city of Philadelphia 
it is estimated that there are not less than 
1,600 insane persons. The indigent are 
cared for in two institutions—the Department 
for the Insane of the Almshouse and the State 
Hospital for the Insane at Norristown. While 
doubtless much might be suggested as tend- 
ing to render a detention in either of the hos- 
pitals more beneficial and less irksome than 
it is, we are grateful that at present comfort, 
order and cleanliness prevail, and that under 
the faithful supervision and care of compe- 
tent and able physicians the supposed need of 
painful physical restraints has mainly disap- 
peared. 

The causes of insanity appear to be various. 
Intemperance and other vices are leading 
causes, but extreme poverty also tends toward 
the loss of reason. The lack of proper food 
and of bodily comforts, the wearing anxiety 
of daily want, and strain of severe bodily toil 
are too often sufficient to overturn the poor 
brain and put regular and healthy mental 
action on the part of the sufferer out of his 
reach. It is wisely pointed out that “Charity 
so administered as to stimulate thrift and self- 
dependence, which supplies good nursing and 
medical care for the sick, sends the worn 
mother and her sick babe to the country or 
seaside, steps in at the time of hopelessness to 


a 
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offer work or relieve destitution, will help to| _ Susscriprions to the Building Fund for 
prevent insanity.” (Francis R. Cope.) Fair Hill Mecting-house have been received 
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NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 
The Carson Footprints—A few miles east 


that brings death and woe into the family of 
man. In days of old the restraints of parents, 
of civic law, of priestly authority were relied 4 


on to guide and control the erring. Now : ; 

7 of the base of the Sierra mountains, at an 
that they are much less sensibly felt, con-| cleyation of 4,630 feet, lies the little town of 
science and duty ought to be more enthroned, | Carson, the capital of Nevada. A low round- 
and so we shall be as thoroughly governed | ed hill, about sixty feet high, rises one and 


from within as men ever were from without | 2-half miles east of the a a 
by arbitrary human authority. ani aie as indies. cng niallghe seeps 


ss ie ee . | has been the quarry from which stone has 
A healthy religious life—a life of trust in| heen hewn for the construction of a prison and 
the wisdom and goodness of God, and of cheer- | other public buildings of the town, leaving a 
ful submission to inevitable ills as a part of | level quadrangle about 100 yards square, en- 
the needed discipline of life; a life of devo- | Closed on three sides by vertical cliffs ten to 


; ; ce . thirty feet high, on which the nearly level 
tion to duty and of watchfulness against every | 3465 of rock are well exposed. In front of 


sin, either of omission or commission, is the} the quadrangle is placed the prison, and the 
best safeguard against insanity, We may | cleared space forms the prison yard. The 
well believe that “loss of property, loss of | Whole area is literally covered with tracks of 


friends, disappointed love, all the anxieties | ™@™Y Species of mammals and birds, and 
some which bear a strange resemblance to the 


and perplexities of life, if accepted as they footprints of man. 
should be, instead of weakening the mind,| Judging from the mammalian remains 
would strengthen it to meet new trials and | these strata are of the Drift period, or possibly 
disappointments.” of the Upper Pliocene. The rocks are of 
Every benevolent mind must seek to avert ene origin and contain the fossils of 
; ae a ; ; resh water mollusks, and among the supposed 
the increase of insanity. It is believed that | puman footprints are those of the Polydactyl 
this may be done by promoting temperance | horse, two gigantic ground sloths, and some 
and purity ; by removing as far as .possible | tracks of the elephant, which is well known 
the terrible sufferings of extreme poverty ; | t have existed in America in the Drift or 
by inculcating cheerful and healthful reli- Quarternary period. Besides these are those 
: s ; . . | 0f a large wading bird with a stride of from 
gious trust in a God of love, and submission | twelve to twenty inches, and a few unmistaka- 
to the sorrows and trials which are inevitable. | ble deer tracks. 
But those who have reason to fear that they} Prof. Joseph Le Conte, of the University 
are in danger of losing the light of reason of California, has examined these tracks with 


; ar oe great care, and has published an interesting 
should of all things seek to place their lives paper on the subject, which we find in the 


and thoughts under the perpetual care and| New York Independent. Of the supposed hu- 
guidance of the Power which is able to save | man footprints he says that no one, even upon 


from all evils in this life,and in that which is | the most casual glance, can fail to be struck 








to come. with their remarkable general resemblance 
— — _| to human tracks of gigantic size. They are 
ADVERSITY is a trial of principle. from eighteen to twenty inches long and eight 
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inches wide, and are far more curved in many 
cases than any human foot of this age would 
make, while no toe marks were to be found 
to any of them. It is reasonable to suppose 
the foot may not have been bare, and a foot- 
covering might account fully for the absence 
of toe marks, and, in some degree, for the 
size. The stride is more than that of man 
ordinarily, but the greatest objection to the 
hnman theory of the footprints is the straddle, 
which is fully as great as that of the contem- 
poraneous elephant. 

Prof. Le Conte inclines rather to the quad- 
rupedal theory, but he thinks the scientific 
mind should hold itself in suspense, awaiting 
more evidence. He also gives a clear de- 
scription of the conditions under which the 
tracks were made and preserved : 

“*T have said the strata dip gently to the 
west. By level, the same stratum—e. g., the 
track layer—is twelve feet lower at the ex- 
treme western than at the extreme eastern 
part of the yard. If the distance be 100 
yards, this would give a dip of 2° 20’. This 
is no greater than the usual slope of a lake 
bottom. But the whole area is covered with 
tracks, and continuous series extend east and 
west sixty feet or more, and were, therefore, 
made at the same time. If this were a tidal 
bay, the whole area might well be exposed at 
once in a soft condition at low tide; but in a 
fresh lake this seems impossible, for when the 
shore-line was at the eartern part, the western 
would be in twelve feet water, and when at 
the western part, the eastern would be already 
dried away to firm ground. Or, even sup- 
posing the different series of tracks made at 
different times; in a continuous series of sixty 
feet, when the eastern part was shore-line the 
western would be in two and a-half feet water. 
I suppose, therefore, that this inclination was 
produced subsequently. I suppose that at the 
time the tracks were made the water here was 
very shallow and the bottom nearly level, so 
that a slight recession of the water, such as 
might be produced by a few. days’ drought, 
or, better still, by a strong off-shore wind, 
would be sufficient to expose a large area in 
a soft condition. Again, 1 have said that the 
cross lamination of the strata of the eastern 
wall plainly show the action of river currents. 
I suppose, therefore, that a river emptied into 
the lake at this point. We may now, I think, 
realize, in a general way, the condition of 
things. 

“Tn either late Pliocene or early Quarterna- 
ry times, more probably the latter, there ex- 
isted in Carson Valley a lake in which lived 
Anodontas, Cyclads and Physas of still exist- 
ing species, and around which grew plants 
differing but little from those still living in 


somewhere about the site of the state prison ; 
that its marginal waters were so shallow and 
its bottom so level that a few days’ drought or 
an off-shore wind laid bare a large area of soft 
mud, on which animals of many kinds walked ; 
that this took place near the mouth of an 
emptying stream, which, flooding soon after, 
covered the area with coarse sand, filling up 
and thus preserving the tracks; and that this 
occurred from time to time until many feet 
thickness of sand and mud was accumulated. 
Further, I suppose that in the lake, or subse- 
quently in the same region, there were hot 
alkaline, silicate and lime-carbonate springs, 
as now at Steamboat Springs and in Lake 
Mono, which consolidated the sediments into 
stone and petrified the organic remains ; that 
after the disappearance of the lake and the 
consolidation of the sediments, the strata were 
tilted slightly, either by elevation on the east- 
ern or a letting down on the western side ; 
and, finally, that erosion carried away most 
of the lake sediments, leaving only patches 
here and there as low hills stretching out on 
the plains.” 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RECENT PROGRESS IN THE APPLICATION OF 
ELECTRIC FORCE. 

At a recent meeting of the British Scientific 
Associations Dr. Siemens spoke at some length 
in regard to the progress of knowledge on the 
subject of electricity, and on the application 
of this form of energy to the work of the 
world. He deems it the best suited to trans- 
mitting effects from one place to another of 
any of the forces within man’s reach. The 
electric current passes through conducting 
mediums (the metals) with a speed probably 
approaching that of radiant heat and light, 
but refuses to pass through oxidized sub- 
stances—glass, gums or through gases. This 
enables men to confine the electric current 
within bounds and @irect it through narrow 
channels of extraordinary length. The con- 
ducting wire of an ocean cable is such a nar- 
row channel. 

He also referred to that marvel of the pre- 
sent day, the telephone, which has been able 
to transmit to a distance not only the utter- 
ances of the human voice simply, but the 
sum and substance of a whole artistic musica | 
performance. 


Dr. Siemens then spoke of the transmission of 


power to a distance by the electric current, af- 
firming that it has now entered into competition 
with compressed air, the hydraulic accumula- 
tor and the quick running rope. No greater 
loss is experienced in transforming electrical 
into mechanical energy than what is due to 
friction and the heating of the wires, which is 


similar localities; that its eastern shore was | stated to be not greater than ten per cent. 
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The effect of electric light upon vegetation 
is thus given in the language of the speaker : 

“ As regards the effect of the electric light 
upon vegetation there is little to add to what 
was stated in my paper read last year and 
ordered to be printed with the report, except 
that, in experimenting upon wheat, barley, 
oats and other cereals sown in the open air, 
there was a marked difference between the 
growth of the plants influenced and those un- 
influenced by the electric light. This was 
not very apparent till toward the end of Feb- 
ruary, when, with the first appearance of mild 
weather, the plants under the influence of an 
electric lamp of 4,000 candle power, placed 
about five metres above the surtace, developed 
with extreme rapidity, so that by the end of 
May they stood above four feet high, with the 
ears in full bloom, when those not under its 
influence were under two feet in height and 
showed no signs of the ear.” 

The electric railway, constructed by Dr. 
Walter Siemens, at Berlin, in 1879, is another 
triumph of the potent agent; and one is now 
in course of construction in the north of Ire- 
land, which, when completed, will have a 
length of twelve miles. 

“ A separate conductor will be provided by 
the side of the railway, and the return circuit 
completed through the rails themselves, which 
in that case need not be insulated. Secondary 
batteries will be used to store the surplus en- 
ergy created in running down-hill, to be re- 
stored in ascending steep inclines, and for 
passing roadways«where the separate insulated 
conductor is not practicable.” 

But the most striking and perhaps useful 
application of electricity in our times is illu- 
mination. 

“The principal argument in favor of the 
electric light is furnished by its immunity 
from products of combustion, which not only 
heat the lighted apartments, but substitute 
carbonic acid and deleterious sulphur com- 
pounds for the oxygen, upon which respira- 
tion depends. The electric light is white, in- 
stead of yellow, and thus enables us to see 

ictures, furniture and flowers as by daylight. 

t supports growing plants, instead of poison- 
ing them, and by its means we can carry on 
photography and many other industries at 
night, as well as during the day. The objection 
frequently urged against the electric light, 
that it depends upon the continuous motion of 
steam or gas engines, which are liable to acci- 
dental stoppage, has been removed by the in- 
troduction into practical use of the secondary 
battery. This, although not embodying a new 
conception, has lately been greatly improved 
in power and constancy by Planté, Faure, 
Volckmar, Sellon and others, and promises to 
accomplish for electricity what the gasholder 


has done for the supply of gas and the accu- 
mulator for hydraulic transmission of power. 
It can no longer be a matter of reasonable 
doubt, therefore, that electric lighting will 
take its place as a public illuminant, and that, 
even though its cost should be found greater 
than that of gas, it will be preferred for 
the lighting of drawing-rooms and dining- 
rooms, theatres and concert-rooms, museums 
churches, ware-houses, show-rooms, printing 
establishments and factories, and also the 
cabins and engine-rooms of passenger steam- 
ers. In the aaa and more powerful form 
of the arc light it has proved itself superior 
to any other illuminant for spreading artificial 
daylight over the large areas of harbors, rail- 
way stations and the sites of public works. 
When placed within a holophote, the electric 
lamp has already become a powerful auxilia- 
ry in effecting military operations, both by 
sea and land. 

“The electric light may be worked by na- 
tural sources of power, such as waterfalls, the 
tidal wave or the wind, and it is conceivable 
that these may be utilized at considerable 
distances, by means of metallic conductors. 
The advantages of the electric light and of 
the distribution of power by electricity have 
lately been recognized by the British gov- 
ernment, who have just passed a bill through 
Parliament to facilitate the establishment of 
electrical conductors in towns, subject to cer-- 
tain regulating clauses to protect the interests 
of the public and of local authorities.” S. R. 





WATER IS LIFE IN THE DESERT. 
BY EDWARD L. WILSON. 

Last September I read, with more than 
usual interest, Dr. Trumbull’s article in The 
Sunday-School Times, entitled “ Is Wine Safer 
than Water?” I had always advocated total 
abstinence, but I was then anticipating a jour- 
ney in the Sinaitic Peninsula, and the water 
a was one which had to be thought- 

ully considered. Part of the journey which 
I anticipated was the one which had been ac- 
complished by the friend whom I have named, 
and although I had already made up my 
mind what I should try to do, the article 
referred to gave me no little comfort, for it 
proved that what I had already determined 
to try, I could without fear readily accom- 
lish. 
And now, having returned from my pro- 
possed longer travel of over a half a year, I 
desire to add my testimony, in these pages, 
to the truth of what Dr. Trumbull has said, 
and to state that water is not only the best 
drink for the traveler, but that water is life 
in the desert. During my absence, with three 
companions, I mek thirty-five days on 


the Nile, another forty-five days in Egypt, 
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thirty days on horses in Palestine, forty days 
on dromedaries in Arabia, thirty-four days on 
the sea, and was many days on the march. I 
lived and slept seventy-five nights in the tent, 
and during all this time not only was there 
no wine or intoxicating beverage taken along, 
but there was none absorbed by any of our 
quartette. 

During those journeyings I had many in- 
teresting experiences, some of which I may 
report hereafter. That of which I now wish 
to speak particularly is the fact which so im- 
pressed itself on me during all this travel, that 
water is pre-eminently life in the desert ; that 
without water there would be no life there. 
When I say this I refer particularly to the 
fact that wherever there is water there is more 
or less of grass and foliage as nowhere else. 
Such places, as it is well known, are called 
oases. They are found along the traveled 
ways of the desert, usually at about a day’s 
journey from each other. 
hours between them is greater between some 
than others; and again, a diversion from a 
straight line must be made in order to reach 
them for camping at night. To reach them 
is a necessity ; because water in the desert is 
not only life to;the products of the ground, 
but it is life to the camel and his attendant 
and to the traveler as well. It is true that 
there are bushes and thistles, and trees grow- 
‘ing where no water can now be seen, but 
these are always snarly and snappy and ugly 
and are unfriendly to the touch. They do 
receive a little water in the rainy season, and 
nature provides them with a certain form of 
root which holds their supply until it is an- 
nually replenished; but they have no such 
loveliness as would attract one to them. 

In some of my sea experiences I observed 
that as soon as port was left, and the vessel 
began to toss uneasily, passengers would flock 
to the little bar—always provided in a con- 
spicuous place,—and swill brandy and whiskey 
and other spirituous liquors. I observed, too, 
that such persons were generally more sea- 
sick than others, when they once got at it; 
but they would never agree that the liquor 
made them sick. I am satisfied, and I believe 
that.my companions agree in this, that if we 
had.depended upon wine or ‘other liquors as 
our beverage, we neither could have endured 
the fatigue of our journey so easily, nor would 
we have been able to say that in al] the six 
months’ journeying and roughing it, no one 
of us was delayed an hour by sickness. A 
healthier quartette I do not think ever made 
such a journey; and I attribute it very 
largely to our entire absence from any 
drinking but water, or tea, and coffee, and 
milk. 

I can join with Dr. Trumbull in saying: “I 
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have never found a place where it was neces- 
sary for me to drink wine or brandy, or where 
I deemed the native wine as safe us the native 
water, judging from the apparent effects on 
those who use the one or the other.” More- 
over, I have found this promise true when 
called upon to discuss the subject of drinking 
with others: “ Ye shall not be afraid of the 
face of man for the judgement is God’s.”—8S, 
S. Times. 


—————————-—68 0 ——___— 


DOWN THE HILL. 


Lines written in allusion to a picture of three children running 
down hill, under which were the words “ the race down the hill 
is the best part of the way.” 

Three children started on a race ; 
They knew not when ’twould end, 

Or whether their a 
Throughout it would extend. 


How joyously they laughed and talked, 
How gaily plucked the flowers; 

And rested in the soft, deep shades 
Of fragrant leafy bowers. 


And yet, with all their wild delight— 
Mixed ever and anon, 

Some strange and dim forboding fears 
Of trouble further on. 


Voices of travelers on before, 
Borne back upon the wind, 

Told them of briers, thorns, and stones 
That they would surely find. 


Warned that their road would terminate 
In a steep and dreary hill, 

Down which their feeble steps would haste, 
No longer at their will. 


But among that mingled murmur 
Rose voices sweet and clear, 

Which greeted the young travelers 
With words of hope and cheer. 


- 


Fear not,’’ they said, to leave the joys 
Of your childhood’s happy hours, 

For further on are fruits of peace, 
That are better far than om. 


‘“There’s a calm and quiet gladness 
In this sunset of our day, 
And the swift home-journeying down the 
hill 
Is the best part of the way.” 
—E. N. Capper. 





18h 
STORM ON LAKE ASQUAM. 
A cloud, like that the old-time Hebrew saw 
On Carmel prophesying rain, began 
To lift itself o’er wooded Cardigan, 
Growing and blackening. Suddenly, a flaw 


Of chill wind menaced; then a wild blast beat 
Down the long valley’s murmuring pines, 
and woke 
The noon-dream of the sleeping lake, and 
broke 
Its smooth steel mirror at the mountain’s feet. 


Thunderous and vast, 
swept 
Over the rough pine-bearded Asquam range ; 
A wraith of tempest, wonderful and strange, 
From peak to peak the cloudy giant stepped. 


a fire-veined darkness 
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One moment, as if challenging the storm, 
Chocorua’s tall, defiant sentinel 
Looked from his watch tower; then the 
shadow fell, | 
And the wild rain-drift, blotted out his form. 


And over all the still unhidden sun, 
aes its light through slant-blown veils 
of rain 


Smiled on the trouble, as hope smiles on 


pain ; 
And, when the tumult and the strife were 
done, 


With one foot on the lake and one on land, 
Framing within his crescent’s tinted streak 
A far-off picture of the Melvin peak, 

Spent broken clouds the rainbow’s angel 

spanned. 

—Altlantic Monthly. JoHN G. WHITTIER. 


——= 
THE HOUSE ON THE SHORE.—AN ALLEGORY. 


Two simple-minded men, who had dwelt 
all their lives in a country far inland, at last 
undertook a long journey togeher. This hap- 
pened many ages ago, when there were no such 
things as printed books or village schools, 
and when the people in isolated districts saw 
no travelers, and knew nothing of the great 
world beyond the hills which closed their 
horizon. ; 

Wolfgang and Athelstane—so our pilgrims 
were called—walked on over downs and 
heaths, and through the vast forests of oak 
which then overspread the land, till at last, 
after a night’s toilsome march, they came, in 
the early dawn, to a spot which seemed to 
them the strangest they had ever visited. 
Walls of rock shut out any distant view, but 
immediately before them on a gentle declivity 
there stood a structure, much larger thaa the 
humble cottages which Wolfgang and Athel- 
stane had inhabited, and of a singularly dif- 
ferent form. Instead of a pointed roof of 
thatch or tiles, there was, on the top, a flat 
floor of boards; while beneath, where there 
should have been a solid square foundation, 
there was a long thin wedge, almost like a 
roof which had been reversed and turned 
downward. Also, through the floor rose up 
two long slender tree-like erections, with all 
the branches carefully smoothed away. Cross- 
bars were slung on these poles, and ropes con- 
nected them together; while a great roll of 
coarse woven stuff, like sackcloth, lay folded 
up beside them. At one end, and outside of 
the wooden structure, hung a huge beam, 
standing, as it seemed, in some unaccountable 
relation to the rest of the fabric, and connect- 
ed with it by machinery passing into the in- 
terior. All these singular things were slowly 
and carefully noted by our two humble trav- 
elers as they walked round the wooden build- 
ing in the morning twilight. No one was 
near who could afford them an explanation of 


the use or purpose of what they saw, and their 
doubts and wonder grew every moment. 

“What can it mean?’ said Wolfgang. 
“What did the builder—whoever he can 

ave been—intend by such a mansion as 
this ?” 

“It is clear enough,” answered Athelstane, 
thoughtfully, “that it is the work of some 
very ingenious hands. How soundly and 
skillfully it is all fitted together!” 

“True,” replied his comrade; “and yet: 
ought we to say it is well made before we can 
tell for what purpose it is constructed? To 
me, it seems that our own old huts of wattled 
willow and turf -were, after all, of a better 
shape for a house to stand on the ground ?” 

“Do you think this is a house, on/ya hoyse?”” 
said Athelstane, suddenly looking up. 

“Well, if it be not a house, what else can 
it be?” said Wolfgang. “ Let us try to look 
inside of it, and examine it more closely.” 

The two men soon contrived to enter the 
edifice which so puzzled them, and presently 
Wolfgang exclaimed triumphantly : 

“See! there can be no question more on 
the matter. This is only a house. Here are 
seats and tables for men to sit at, and beds 
for them to sleep in; and here is a fireplace, 
and a great iron pot to cook food. Now, you 
can have no hesitation. It is just a wooden 
house, and rather stupidly planned.” 

“I have no doubt,” said Athelstane, “‘ that 
it is intended for a habitation; but is it not 
inexplicable that a builder who can work so 
cleverly should construct so unsuitably for 
a common house? Why is it not made to 
stand squarely and steadily on the ground? 
What is the sense of these long, soaring poles 
standing up through the middle, with the 
coils of ropes and bales of sacking? And 
this? This is the most mysterious thing of 
; all,” said Athelstane, placing his hand ona 

wheel which instantly stirred the great beam. 
at the back. 

“They are strange, certainly,” replied 
Wolfgang—“ very strange and useless things, 
Ishould say, about a house which would be 
much more comfortable, and answer its pur- 
pose better without them. I cannot agree 
with you that the builder was really a clever 
man, or knew what he was about, else he 

would never have erected those poles or made 
that senseless, upside-down roof, instead of a 
foundation, or, above all, have constructed 
that totally unmeaning apparatus behind the 
whole structure.” 

“T differ from you,” said Athelstane, after 
some moments more of reflection. “I think 
it is we who are not clever or ingenious, and 
who cannot find out what the carpenter who 
made this building intends to do with it. I 
do not believe that singular form beneath so), 
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little fit for a building only intended for a 
house), nor those poles and ropes and vast 
sheets of woven stuff—nor yet that mysterious 
great beam—were all added to a mere house, 
for nothing, for no purpose whatever. ‘I think, 
Woltgang,”—and Athelstane laid his hand 
on his friend’s arm earnestly,—* I think what 
we are looking at is something more than a 
house. I think it is not intended to stand always 
where we see it.” 

“You are dreaming, Athelstane,” said 
Wolfgang, with a short laugh. “ Where on 
earth should a house go if it is not to stand 
always where it is built? Who would want 
to move sueh a structure as this?” 

“TI do not know,” said Athelstane, humbly. 
“T @o not profess to understand the mystery 
of it: only I see that the master carpenter 
who built it must have been a very great 
carpenter indeed; and I cannot believe that 
he has made all these things in vain or for 
no important purpose. If he wanted only a 
house, why did he not simply build a house, 
standing flat on the ground, and with no 
shafts piercing the air, and no vast guiding 
beam at the back? Trust me, friend Wolf- 
gang, this is something more than the common 
abode of which alone you seem able to think.” 

While the two simple-minded men yet 
talked together, the sun had risen; and there 
was a sound of many waters and of rising 
waves; and through an opening in the rocks, 
which the travelers had not perceived in the 
twilight, the great ocean became revealed to 
their eyes. Higher and higher rose the tide, 
till it almost reached where the strange 
wooden building still lay motionless; and 
the travelers retreated a little up the shore, 
and stood, awestruek and breathless, watch- 
ing what might happen. Then, down from 
the cliff above ran a band of mariners, and 
leaped on board the vessel, and hauled in the 
anchor; and presently the waves lifted up 
the ship, and she floated bravely on the 
waters. Very soon the mariners set the sails, 
which had lain idly on the deck, the pilot 
placed his hand on the rudder, and guided 
the noble barque, and she was borne by the 
winds of heaven far off beyond the uttermost 
ken of the two poor travelers upon the shore. 

Then, after a time, Wolfgang turned to his 
companion, and said, “ Athelstane, you spoke 
truth. Yon House-of-the-Sea was made, as 
you foresaw, for other use than to stand upon 
the ground. It was planned for a different 
element—the free world of waters; and now 
we see what was the purport of so many things 
which before seemed to us useless—the keel, 
the masts, the sails, the marvelous and myste- 
rious rudder. How wonderful it is! How 
wise and far-seeing the great carpenter who 
made the ship!” 


As Wolfgang spoke, Athelstane lifted his 
head, which had drooped in heavy thought, 
and he saw the wide ocean leaping in the 
morning light stretched out before him, and 
the new-risen sun smote his face with glory. 
And Athelstane laid his hand on Wolfgang’s 
arm, and spoke as his friend had never heard 
him speak before, for it was as a man in whose 
soul a great new thought had sprung to life: 
“ Aye, Wolfgang, aye,” he said; “ but if that 
marvelous work of human hands was not 
made only for earth, do you think we were 
made for nothing better than the life which 
now we lead—to eat and drink, and marry 
and toil, and sleep and die and be forgotten ? 
Are not we, too, O Wolfgang, made for other 
things than these? Are we not fitted for some 
other element than that in which now we have 
our being, some other existence than that 
which yet we lead? If we were intended only 
to live our few years of animal life on earth 
and then perish, why were we given minds to 
plough the seas of thought, and aspirations 
to point to heaven, and love to swell beneath 
the breath of affection, and conscience to 
guide us on our way as the pilot lays on it 
His mighty hand? O Wolfgang! we could 
perceive that the ship was intended to float 
on the great ocean which we had never be- 
held. Can we not see that we and all our 
race are made to live in a world yet unseen, 
—wider, freer, grander, a thousand times 
than earth,—a world which we shall enter 
whensoever the tide of death shall lift us up, 
and bear us away?”—From the “ Peak im 
Darien,” by F. P. Cobb. 





REMINISCENCES OF EMERSON. 

My first remembrance is of the morning 
when | was sent- to inquire for little Waldo, 
then lying very ill. His father came to me 
so worn with watching and changed by sor- 
row that I was startled, and could only stam- 
mer out my message. “Child, he is dead,” 
was his answer. Then the door closed and I 
ran home to tell the sad tidings. I was only 
eight years old, and that was my first glimpse 
of a great grief, but I never have forgotten 
the anguish that made a familiar face so 
tragical, and gave those few words more 
pathos than the sweet lamentation of the 
“ Threnody.”. 

Later, when we went to school with the 
little Emersons in their father’s barn, I re- 
member many happy times when the illus- 
trious papa was our good playfellow. Often 
piling us into a bedecked hay-cart, he took 
us to berry, bathe, or picnic at Walden, 
making our day charming and memorable by 
showing us the places he loved; the wood- 
people Thoreau had introduced to him, or 
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the wild flowers whose hidden homes he had 
discovered. So that when years afterward 
we read of “the sweet rhodora in the wood,” 
and “the burly, dozy humblebee,” or laughed 
over “The Mountain and the Squirrel,” we 
recognized old friends, and thanked him for 
the delicate truth and beauty which made 
them immortal for us and for others. 

When the book mania fell upon me at 15, 
I used to venture into Mr. Emerson’s library 
and ask what I should read, never conscious 
of the audacity of my demand, so genial was 
my welcome. His kind hand opened to me 
the riches of Shakspeare, Dante, Goethe, and 
Carlisle, and I gratefully recall the sweet pa- 
tience with which he led me round the book- 
lined room, till “the new and very interest- 
ing book” was found ; or the indulgent smile 
he wore when I proposed something far above 
my comprehension. “ Wait a little for that,” 
he said. ‘“ Meantime try this, and if you like 
it come again.” For many of these wise 
books I am waiting still, very patiently, be- 
cause in his own I have found the truest de- 
light, the best inspiration of my life. 

When these same precious volumes were 
tumbled out of the window while his house 
was burning some years ago, as I stood guard- 
ing the scorched, wet pile Mr. Emerson passed 
by, and, surveying the devastation with phi- 
losophic calmness, only said in answer to my 
lamentations, “I see my library under a new 
aspect. Could you tell me where my good 
neighbors have flung my boots?” 

In the tribulations of later life this faithful 
house friend was an earthly providence, con- 
ferring favors so beautifully that they were 
no burden and giving such sympathy in joy 
and sorrow that very tender ties were knit 
between this beneficent nature and tbe grate- 
ful hearts he made his own. I have often 
seen him turn from distinguished guests to 
say a wise or kindly word to some humble 
worshiper sitting modestly in a corner, con- 
tennt merely to look and listen, and who 
went away to cherish that memorable moment 
long and gratefully.— Louisa M. Alcott, 
in the Youth's Companion. 





SocrRATEs said that there are two sciences 
which every man ought to learn—first, the 
science of speech, and, second, the more diffi- 
cult one of silence. 


—————~0 


NANTUCKET CUSTOMS. 


Nantucket still retains her fondness for the 
ancient custom of ringing the bell at 7 A. M., 
12 M.,and9 P.M. The majority of towns- 
people are, to use an expression common here, 
*‘ tied to the nine-o’clock bell ;” for, after the 
bell has rung for that hour,—that is, after 
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the summer season is over,—the stores are 
closed, all persons have gone or are on the 
way home, the streets are deserted and still, 
and “Night, sable goddess, from her ebon 
throne,” reigns supreme over the old town. 

There is still another custom to which 
the town clings with wonderful tenacity, 
and that is the employment of “town- 
criers.” For the quick dissemination of news 
or for purposes of advertising, doubtless the’ 
criers are useful, but, outside of that they 
are considered by many quietly disposed per- 
sons as nuisances ; for when to the loud ring- 
ing of their bells is added the discordant 
sounds of a fish-horn, and a horrible jargon 
which no one can understand, they become 
very objectionable to people of sensitive 
nerves who like quiet. 

There are three criers in the town; and 
“ Billy ” Clark seems to be the favorite, hav- 
ing received in times past from his many 
admirers a number of gifts, some of them 
quite valuable, the last on record being a 
handsome watch and chain. 

There is yet one more custom peculiar to 
this town about which a word may be said, 
and that is the practice of announcing from 
the tower, by resounding blasts on a fish- 
horn, the approach of a steamboat, either the 
regular steamer or one on an excursion to 
the island. This is “Billy” Clark’s duty: 
whether self-imposed or not the writer never 
knew. 

It is frequently very convenient to know 
that the steamer is in sight two hours before 
her arrival at the wharf; but when one is 
aroused at daylight from one’s slumbers on a 
Sunday morning, as ofteu happens, by that 
terrible fish-horn, the noise of which can be 
likened to nothing else but the braying of a 
donkey, one feels like using several very em- 
phatic words. The custom of a quarter of a 
century ago was much preferable. There 
was, at that time, a tall flagstaff in the rear 
of the post-office, and when the steamboat 
was sighted from the tower a small flag was 
run up and kept there until the boat’s arri- 
val, when the flag was hauled down and a 
large black ball hoisted in its place. There 
was no noise and no confusion, and the people 
were just as happy then as they are now. 
In the days of the whale fishery, when a 
homeward-bound whaler was sighted from 
the tower, a large blue flag having upon it 
the letters SHIP was hoisted; and the whole 
town was on the qui vive to know what ship 
it was, and how much “ile” she had.— From 
“ Island of Nantucket,” by E. C. Godfrey. 





Ir we would build on a sure foundation in 
friendship, we must love our friends for their 
sake rather than our own.— Charlotte Bronté. 
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DuRING.a storm at Fairfield, Lowa, on the 
night of the 16th inst., wild ducks in great 
numbers gathered about the electric lights and 
extinguished all but one, demolishing séveral 
globes. Nearly 200 dead ducks were picked 
up within three hours. 


DURING the last fiscal year the total receipts 
of the Post-office Department exceeded the ex- 
penditures $1,836,775. The revenue from the 
money order division was $360,000. It is the 
first year since 1865 in which a deficiency ap- 
propriation has not been needed to meet the 
expenditures of the department. 


THE total number of patents, including re- 
issues and designs, granted by the Patent Of- 
fice in Washington during the last fiscal year 
was 17,713. The number of trade marks regis- 
tered was 1,079; labels registered, 223. The 
receipts of the office were $279,144 in excess of 
the expenditures. 


PosTMASTFR Pearson, of New York, having 
learned that the heads of departments in the 
Post-office had been requested to aid in collect- 
ing political assessments from the employees 
under them, has issued a circular calling the 
attention of these officers to the fact ** that, by 
aiding in the collection of these funds, they 
were guilty of a misdemeanor and punishable 
by a fine and by discharge from the service of 
the United States.” 


A LETTER from Rome says that since the 
government of the city passed from the con- 
trol of the Church to that of the State great 
improvements have been made. New and bet- 
ter buildings are taking the place of the old 
ones. Beggars have been reduced in numbers, 
and the lazzaroni have nearly disappeared. 
Twelve years ago a Protestant church could 
not have been built in Rome, but now numer- 
ous churches of that faith are springing up, 
and some of them rival in magnificence the 
Catholic edifices. 


ALL doubt as to the grand result in the 
wheat crop of the present year is entirely re- 
moved. The Commissioner of Agriculture 
says that both the winter and the spring va- 
rieties are represented by 100, an average rare- 
ly attained. The entire aggregate of the yield 
is set down at 350,000,000 bushels of winter and 
80,000,000 bushels of spring, being a total of 
430,000,000 bushels in all. The yield of the 
corn crop is as promising almost as in any 
former year. All other crops, as a rule, are of 
the most satisfactory nature. 


Mount Erna has been in a half-active con- 
dition ever since the great eruption of 1879. 
Hardly a month has passed in which it has 
not ejected smoke and sand with greater or 
less violence and persistency. The outbursts 
have been accompanied by the strong trem- 
blings of the ground and the intense subter- 
ranean noises which commonly precede the 
great eruptions, but there has been no emis- 
sion of lava. Such frequency of eruptive 
paroxysms, ending in simple jets of dust, is 
unprecedented in the long history of Etnu.— 
Popular Science Monthly. 
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THE Newfoundland fishermen catch about 
$7,000,000 worth of cod every year, and how 
thoroughly they are utilized is thus stated in a 
letter trom St. Johns: ‘‘Every part of the cod 
is useful; the head fried is an esteemed dainty 
—akind of compound of sweetbread and calves’ 
footjelly; the tongue cut outand nicely browned 
in the frying-pan is an improved imitation of 
the fried oyster; the skin is used for fine glue, 
the sounds are eaten or made into the isin- 
glass of the cook-book, the Norwegians grind 
up the bones for cattle feed, and the French buy 
the spawn for baiting their sardine fishing 
grounds,”’ 


The Zimes points out that the canal is prac- 
tically outgrown. There is now a question of 
its enlargement, or of the construction of a new 
one. M. De Lesseps, it says, perfectly under- 
stands.that there is room for such a scheme, 
though he may not be prepared to carry it out. 
The scheme, however, is merely one of the 
engineering possibilities of the future. Were 
anew canal begun to-morrow, English inter- 
ests could not be left in abeyance pending its 
completion. The practical question just now, 
it says, is how to secure ourselves, in case of a 
complication which may possibly arise, against 
being thwarted by M. De Lesseps. The sub- 
ject of the canal will, we believe, seriously en- 
yage the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 


THE Maryland Central Railroad Company 
have awarded the contract for the completion 
of their road from the Gunpowder river to 
Forest Hill, four miles beyond Belair. The 
work of construction will be rapidly forward- 
ed, and it is expected the fourteen miles to 
Belair will be opened in the early part of the 
coming year. The Gunpowder bridge has been 
finished and the laying of the track over it 
completed. The company propose to extend 
the line to Delta, a distance of twelve miles 
beyound Forest Hill, this portion being built 
next year. At Delta the road will connect 
with the York and Pe&ch Bottom Railroad, 
which by that time is expected to have a con- 
nection with the Reading Railroad, which 
will give the Maryland Central Railroad a 
direct connection with the anthracite coal 
fields.— Public Ledger. 





NOTICES. 





Canada Half-yearly Meeting of Friends, 
held at Yonge street, 25th of Ninth month, 
1882, adjourned to meet at Bloomfield, on 
Second-day following the last First-day in 
Second month next. 
By direction of the above Meeting. 
CHARLEs WILSON, Clerk. 
Penn Sewing School of Philadelphia will 
re-open Seventh-day, Eleventh mo. 4th, 1882, 
at 10 A.M., in Race Street Meeting-house, 
‘K. M. LAING, Sec’y. 
The Committee having in charge the subject 
of railroad transportation have to inform 
Friends that no arrangement can be made 
this year fur a reduction in rates or for return 
asses to Friends who may attend Baltimore 
early Meeting. 


Cherry street end. 
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